INSIDE THE WHALE

" Ten years later less feeble protests were to be
made by poets and the human heritage carried
on'rather differently. . . . The contemplation
of^a world of fragments becomes boring and
Eliot's successors are more interested in tidying
it up."

Similar remarks are scattered throughout Mr
MacNeice's book.   What he wishes us to believe is
that Eliot's " successors" '(meaning Mr MacNeice
and his friends) have in some way "protested"
more  effectively  than  Eliot did  by publishing
Prufrock at the moment when the Allied armies were
assaulting the Hindenburg Line.  Just where these
" protests " are to be found I do'not know.   But in
the contrast between Mr Forster's comment and Mr
MacNeice's lies all the difference between a man
who knows what the 1914-18 war was like and a man
who barely remembers it.   The truth is that in 1917
there was nothing that a thinking and sensitive
person could do, except to remain human, if possible,.
And a gesture of helplessness, even of frivolity, might
be the best way of doifcg that.   If I had been a
soldier fighting in the Great War, I would sooner
have got hold of Pritfrock than The First Hundred
Thousand or Horatio Bottomless Letters to the Boys,
in the Trenches.   I should have felt, like Mr Forster, -
that by,simply standing aloof and keeping',touch
with pre-war emotions, Eliot was carrying on tjie
human heritage.   What a reliefit wouid have been
at such a time, ^to read about the hesitations of a
middle-aged  ni&hbtow with '$ -bald, spot*   S0'
different frora IoBtte^-driJtl' AlW tjie bcNbs